I am the lover and the loved, 
home and wanderer, she who splits 
firewood and she who knocks, a stranger 
in the storm, two women, eye to eye 
measuring each other’s spirit, each other’s 
limitless desire, 
a whole new poetry beginning here. 


Adrienne Rich, 
“Transcendental Etude” 
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Foreword 


JEB's photographs form a mosaic of Lesbian strength, of our strivings 
to remake our outer and inner worlds. Lesbian strength is not a simple sub- 
ject; it is a mix of gentleness and power, play and combat, self-cherishing 
and communal commitment. It is a strength based not on the conquering of 
a weaker adversary, but on the refusal to be less than who we are. It is a 
strength nourished by our rejection of one world and the joyous, glorious 
and difficult dedication to the creation of another. 


In growing, struggling, working and playing, there is a Lesbian way — a 
taking on of the challenge to keep woman-wholeness in a patriarchal world. 
These photographs celebrate both our physical transformations and our 
emotional wisdom. They give us a visual record of our passages. JEB sees 
to the heart of us. In her portraits, we can recognize our power, our endur- 
ance and our energy. 


Years ago when we were a more hidden people, we used eye searching 
to find each other; we dared to look longer than we should and, through this 
brave journeying of our eyes, we found one another. It was a secret language 
that gave permission for a secret act. But always glowing beneath the 
secrecy was the force of our spirit. 


Now we are a visually emerging people and we must be so, for we can- 
not survive visual silence just as we cannot survive the silencing of our 
voices. Our spirit is secret no longer. Gone are the half-glance and the 
lowered lid; here we see each other eye to eye. 


Joan Nestle 
Lesbian Herstory Archives 


THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED WITH LOVE AND RESPECT 
TO ALL THE LESBIANS | HAVE PHOTOGRAPHED. 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR COURAGE AND YOUR TRUST. 


A photographer's work is to see things; we are professional see-ers. Usually we 
see what we look for and so our seeing actually becomes selecting. We choose the 
people, the settings and the situations that we transfer to film from among all the 
possible images in the world around us. I've chosen the images that best express to 
me the strength, beauty and diversity of Lesbian womypn. | believe our will to survive 
and our love of life will prove to be the most powerful energy on earth; | have tried to 
convey some of that energy through these photographs. 


Every womon here is proud of herself and her Lesbianism. In this way, some of 
the people in the book helped to select themselves and their situations for 
publication. Still, the time (money) for this project has been limited and much that | 
would have liked to include is missing. Perhaps | should have subtitled the book, 
Only Portraits and of Just a Very Few Lesbians. 


| want to thank all the Lesbians who shared their opinions of my photographs 
with me, especially the womyn of the Washington, D.C. community. Eye to Eye: 
Portraits of Lesbians would not be a reality without the financial support of many 
generous womyn, and | want to thank them for sharing their money. 


| am grateful to many womyn and their publishers for permission to reprint here 
words that have first appeared elsewhere. Other quotations in this book are from the 
womyn in the photographs. Most of these | edited from tape-recorded interviews; a 
few womyn composed their own quotations. A bibliography of sources and 
resources connected to the quotations starts on page 79. 


The forms of the words womon/woman, womyn/women, Lesbian/lesbian, and 
herstory/history vary in this book. This is not accidental. It is part of recreating our 
own language. 


| want to acknowledge the womyn who en-couraged me when | was dis- 
couraged, whose web of love and support bounced me back many times. | have 
been blessed with many dear friends who helped me to do this work, but | am 
naming only a few. | hope all of you will know my deep appreciation. 


Thank you: for getting me started, Sue Brennan; for sustaining me along the 
road, Deb Edel and Joan Nestle; for constant inspiration, all the PTW’s; for a 
wonderful introduction and more, Judy Schwarz; for helping me through the final 
stages, Linda McGonigal; and finally, for telling the truth, Mary Lee Farmer. 


JEB 
July 13, 1979 
Washington, D.C. 


LESBIAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
A LONG TRADITION 


Since its invention in 1839, photography has always attracted lesbians and other 
strong, independent and imaginative women. They have used it to communicate 
their creative vision, support themselves financially, and record their world and their 
lives — though their lives have been (and continue to be) consistently ignored, 
devalued and distorted. These women felt compelled to learn the innumerable 
technical details that convert a photographic plate or film into a lasting image for 
future generations. These women were also (consciously or not) actively refusing to 
acquiesce in the tradition of the anonymous woman. 

Lesbians, especially, have been drawn to photography in such numbers that only 
the writers outnumber the photographers in our creative history. Many lesbian 
photographers are unknown to us. Their lives, their work and the images they 
created have been lost to us through decay, neglect or intentional destruction. Yet 
many have left their women-loving imprint upon photographic history, and these we 
celebrate here. There is strong biographical evidence in manuscripts and diaries for 
some of our lesbian foresisters; others we claim simply because they never 
displayed any overt heterosexual behavior. The true evidence is in their photographs. 


From its founding in 1853, the Royal Photographic Society in London admitted 
both men and “ladies” to membership.’ One of the ladies was the Viscountess 
Clementina Hawarden (1822-65). Tee Corinne, a modern lesbian photographer, 
wrote: “In Hawarden’s photographs of two women together, the women almost 
always touch each other, often they embrace. Some couples seem about to kiss, 
others look as if a shared intimacy had just been interrupted.”2 Lady Hawarden’s 
prints won the highest praise from the jury of the Dublin Exhibition in 1865. She did 
not fare nearly as well in the catalog commentary for the 1975 “Women in 
Photography: An Historical Survey” show at the San Francisco Museum of Art. 
There her work is described as the “product of a singularly barren imagination . . . 
mawkish and repetitive. . . ."3 Hmmm. Any lesbian who has seen Hawarden’s work, 
which appeared in Sinister Wisdom 5, would find herself moved to either laughter 
or anger at that judgment. 


In America, women soon discovered the camera's potential as a money-maker. 
Only five years after photography became a practical means of obtaining a human 
likeness, Sarah Holcomb became an itinerant photographer.* In 1846, carting her 
chemicals, camera and other tools of her trade, she moved from Boston to 
Manchester, New Hampshire, and on to Claremont, New Hampshire. She was one of 
the first of thousands of women (almost all of whom were single, widowed or 
divorced) who supported themselves through a combination of chemical and 
technical expertise, business skills, courage and the physical strength needed to 
carry the cumbersome equipment. As Annie Gottlieb wrote in Women See Woman: 


An art so new was not surrounded by entrenched taboos or possessed 
by the mystique of brotherhood; was not, for that matter, taken seriously 
as an art, any more than women were taken seriously as artists. This 
gave women a paradoxical advantage in gaining a foothold.5 


Still, a woman who chose photography as a means of creative expression or as a 
way of making a living “had to have the courage and drive (and, if she was lucky, the 
social position and emotional support) to defy persistent norms of female 
behavior.” ® For a lesbian who had already defied the prevailing heterosexual model 
for relationships, defying another norm was small potatoes, especially when she 
stood to gain financial independence through photography. 


By 1900, 3580 professional women photographers were counted in the official 
US. census. Well over two thirds were single women and nine were black women.’ 
This seemingly high overall figure includes only the photographers who owned their 
own studios, not the multitude of “amateurs,” who may have earned money in their 
own homes. Amateur was defined in the census as a person who did not have a 
studio: it did not mean she did not sell her work. The census figure also gives no 
hint of the numbers of women earning their living as laboratory technicians, as 
photographer's assistants or in the new field of photojournalism. 


Such a narrow definition surely would have left out a photographer like Emma 
Jane Gay (1830-1919). During Gay's long working career, which began when she 
and a close friend founded a girls’ school in 1856, she wore many hats, including 
tutor to President Andrew Johnson's grandchildren, suffragette, Washington political 
hostess, architect and, for 17 years, a clerk at the Dead Letter Office.® 

Gay became a professional photographer only by merest chance. In 1888, she 
took a good long look at her friend, the noted ethnologist and Indian rights advocate 
Alice Fletcher, who had just returned from an arduous trip out West. Distressed at 
Fletchers haggard and exhausted appearance, Emma Jane Gay offered her 
services to “look after’ and cook for her friend on the next trip out in the field. But 
the Interior Department's budget for Fletcher's project only carried a listing for 
photographer, one of the few skills Gay had not yet learned. She spent the next few 
months learning how to handle the chemicals and develop the photographs. Finally, 
in the summer of 1889, she joined Fletcher in Nebraska. For the next three years 
Gay was the official government photographer for Fletcher's land-allotment work 
among the Nez Percé tribe in Idaho; unofficially, she did all the cooking and daily 
camp chores. 

When Emma Jane Gay learned photography, she was 59 years old and she 
hardly expected to make a new career out of it. Photography was merely a means to 
be with Alice Fletcher. Gay's lucid and witty letters home to her family, along with 
many of her photos, were eventually collected into two beautifully handbound 
volumes.? In 1893, Fletcher and Gay returned to Washington and settled down on 
Capitol Hill (not far from where JEB lives today). 


Washington, D.C. has proved to be an unexpectedly fertile ground for developing 
lesbian photographers. At the same time that Emma Jane Gay was photographing 
the lives of the Nez Percé, Frances Benjamin Johnston (1864-1952) was beginning 
her extremely long career as one of America’s leading documentary, portrait and 
architectural photographers (as well as one of the first photojournalists). Gay's and 
Johnston's circles of Washington acquaintances overlapped, and the two women 
may even have met. But Johnston's papers — some 17,000 items of 
correspondence — leave us grasping for clues to her private life and friends. 


She was a fiercely independent person who often scoffed at social 
conventions; yet her private life remains hidden behind a veil of Victorian 
manners . . . Her letters speak lightly of the weather, of travel, and other 
polite topics that frustrate the biographer . . . Johnston never married, 
but devoted her life to photography. Any love affairs she may have had 
are not revealed in her correspondence. How she felt on social issues or 
other topics is seldom discussed except as it relates to her work. The 
single best source to study her life is her photographs . . . Her camera 
was her diary.?° 


What her photographs reveal is a woman passionately interested in the lives and 
working conditions of Pennsylvania coal miners, Massachusetts women shoe-factory 
workers, Lake Superior iron-ore miners, and the sailors on Admiral Dewey's 
battleships (including a charming photo of sailors dancing cheek to cheek on the 


deck). Her photographs of the students at Hampton Institute and Tuskegee Institute 

stand as first-rate examples of her style and convey the rapport between 

photographer and subjects established during the long days of posing. 
Although Johnston photographed almost all the leading people of her time, 


private, given to fancy costume parties in her studio, yet a serious professional of 
great talent in her public life. After a long and fruitful career, Frances Benjamin 
Johnston died in New Orleans after seeing her work honored by the Library of 
Congress and many other institutions. 


Alice Austen (1866-1952) was Johnston's contemporary in age, social position, 
and quantity of her work; some Say she surpasses Johnston in the quality and 


She photographed nearly everything she saw, yet she always thought of 
photography as merely a hobby. 
Austen seldom sold any of her work, even after her family fortune was lost in the 


of the Staten Island Historical Society for years, neglected and forgotten like Austen, 
who very nearly died in a poorhouse. It was not until she was 85 years old, when her 
work was discovered by a researcher for a pictorial history book, The Revolt of 
American Women, that Austen's “hobby” suddenly brought her fame and enough 


bedroom dressed only in their underclothes, black stockings and masks, smoking 
cigarettes; herself with two women friends dressed in men’s suits, vests, bowler hats 
and painted-on moustaches; and a formally posed Victorian family gathering that 
looks rather typically dull to the eye, until you notice two young women in the 
foreground, gazing longingly into each other's eyes and holding hands. 


Berenice Abbott, born in 1898, is the best-known photographer of lesbians. Her 
enviable reputation was well established in Paris in the 1920's, when she supported 
herself with a portrait studio. Her photographs of Janet F lanner, Margaret Anderson, 
Princess Eugene Murat, Jane Heap, Edna St. Vincent Millay and other famous 
lesbians, homosexuals, writers and intellectuals of the era stand as a historic record 
of the upper-class Parisian lesbian community. The portraits are strong images, 
almost every person gazing right into the viewer's eyes. As one writer has said of 
Abbott's work, “You won't find much flattery in Abbott's portraits . . . Her work is 
refreshingly straightforward — strong, clear pictures with art but without pretense.” !2 
In 1929, Abbott returned to America and gave up photographing people to begin 
photographing New York City during the Depression. Later she expanded her work 
even more, experimenting with new techniques and her own inventions while 
photographing scientific subjects — penicillin mold and soap bubbles never looked 
so unearthly and beautiful. 
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Now working and living in Maine, Abbott has written about her views of 
photography. “I agree that all good photographs are good documents, but...a 
good photographer does not merely document. (S)he probes the subject, (s)he 
explores and discovers the world (s)he lives in. . . . Living photography does not 
blink at the fantastic phenomena of real life, be it beautiful or disgraceful. 
Photography cannot ignore the great challenge to reveal and celebrate reality.” '5 


CARRYING ON 


Lesbian reality is not visible in the mass media. We cannot find positive images of 
ourselves in most magazines, on television or on the movie screen. Lesbians have 
battled false and heterosexual images with personal snapshots, giving photograph 
albums a place of honor in our homes. In some parts of the country during the 
1950's and 60's, lesbians happily gathered together for “home-movie night.” 
Astonishing numbers of us have worked in photofinishing plants and camera stores 
for big discounts and low wages. 

The emergence of lesbian-feminism as a political movement in the early 1970's 
intensified the desire for visibility among some lesbians. One woman who began to 
photograph lesbians at this time was JEB (Joan E. Biren). “] had never seen a 
picture of two women kissing and | wanted to see it. | borrowed a camera, but | 
didn't even know anybody else | could ask to pose for it. So | held the camera out at 
arm's length and kissed my lover, Sharon, and took the picture. That's my first 
lesbian photograph.” '4 


JEB taught herself photography through a correspondence course and through 
jobs in a camera store, a small-town weekly newspaper and the audio-visual division 
of a large trade association. Providing photographs at cost for lesbian and women’s 
movement groups also helped to increase JEB's skills and, in 1975, led to 
assignments for commercial clients. Since then, as a freelance photographer, she 
has supported herself with accounts that include tv stations, theater groups, and 
advertising agencies. 

JEB’s photographs have appeared in many lesbian, feminist and gay publications 
including The Furies, off our backs, the special issue of Motive, Quest and Our 
Right to Love.'® She published a Calendar for Women in 1974 and 1976 and has 
done the photography for record album covers including Willie Tyson's Full Count 
and Debutante, Casse Culver's Three Gypsies and Meg Christian's | Know You 
Know. 
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In the 1970's lesbian photography began coming into its own at last, under its 
own name. The list of contemporary lesbian photographers includes many 
outstanding women. A working community of lesbian photographers is finally 
beginning to evolve and women like JEB are getting their work before a larger 
public. 

“. . .To reveal and celebrate reality,” as Berenice Abbott said. What better reason 
to rejoice in the fact that so many lesbians have been drawn to communicate 
through photography? Those of us who are not photographers have our own role to 
play in the future of lesbian photography. We need to search out the Alice Austens 
in our own communities and assure the lesbian photographers working today that 
their work will find a receptive and critical audience. 


Judith Schwarz 


* OK OK 


Judith Schwarz is working on a study of American lesbian history, Close Friends 
and Devoted Companions, to be published in 1981 by William Morrow, New York. 
Judith, who worked for twelve years in a photofinishing factory, presently teaches 
lesbian herstory at the Washington Area Women's Center and is a member of the 
Lesbian Herstory Archives collective. 
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you are what is female 
you shall be called Eve. 
and what is masculine shall be called God. 


And from your name Eve we shall take 
the word Evil. 

and from God's, the word Good. 

now you understand patriarchal morality. 


Judy Grahn 
THE WORK OF A COMMON WOMAN 


Chris. Boston, Massachusetts. 1978 
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We believe that we are part of a changing universal consciousness 
that has long been feared and prophesied by the patriarchs. The 
Great Goddess is bringing back her worship and the memory of her 
daughters — the witches and amazons. We gave birth to society long 
ago and we can remake tomorrow's society. 


Z. Budapest 
THE FEMINIST BOOK OF LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


Spotts. Washington, D.C. 1977 
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Under the domination of the egg, one usually finds a prevalence of 
peaceful, uterine life, satiated, comfortable, complacent, though 
determined in its defense against outsiders. A matriarchal realm 
hardly knows such a thing as a war of conquest, although the 
defense of the domestic egg is stalwart and brave. 


Helen Diner 
MOTHERS AND AMAZONS 


Mara. Broomes Island, Maryland. 1976 
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Cats protect people from diseases carried by rodents. In the 14th 
century the bubonic plague killed 25 million people. This plague was 
possible because men, associating cats with witches and the devil, 
killed almost the entire cat population of Europe. 


Liza Cowan and Penny House 
DYKE: A QUARTERLY 


Cat and Mary. Deadwood, South Dakota. 1977 
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For a Lesbian in this society there is plenty to feel angry or sad 
about. We don't have the power. They can deny us the right to earn a 
living, to keep our children, to have a place to live, to be open about 
who we are. In order to survive you have to be aligned with men or 
be prepared to fight. Sometimes Lesbians forget how hard this 
struggle is, but it makes us strong and it makes us grow. 


Lenora Trussell 


Lenora. Washington, D.C. 1977 
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Jamey: | met Melanie at a Lesbian Mothers’ Conference. There was a 
kids’ workshop and we were there. And then we started playing 
together. And then she said she was hungry, so | brought her to our 
van. Then we got to be good friends. That's how our mothers got 
together. (8 years old) 


Lynne: Somehow there has to be a consciousness in the gay 
community—and it's growing—that children are a community's 
collective responsibility, because traditional mothering is much too 
isolated and painful. (28 years old) 


Susie: Sometimes being with womyn who don't have kids is real 
hard. Womyn talk about matriarchy and revolution and then ignore 
the kids — it’s so bizarre. The kids are the revolution to me. When 
Melanie and Jamey grow up, they are going to be powerful womyn 
that we can't even imagine. (31 years old) 


Melanie: My friend was teasing me when | told her who | was going to 
love when | grew up. My mind thought, “Does she love her mother? 
Yes. Well, then it's no big deal! ‘Cause it's almost just like loving your 
mother.” (6 years old) 
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Melanie, Lynne, Susie, and Jamey. Boston, Massachusetts. 1978 


Flo. Flint Hill, Virginia. 1978 
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ERA March. Washington, D.C. July 9, 1978 


Maria and Tracy. New York Lesbian and Gay Pride March. June 24, 1979 
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There is a disabled closet as well as a Lesbian closet. It was an easy 
transition for me to come out as a Lesbian because | always had to 
be a really strong woman. Somehow | felt that women who know 
what their oppression is about would see beyond disability — that 
higher consciousness would carry over. Now | don't think so. People 
will say, “Here, let me help you.” Sometimes disabled people don't 
need help. The major thing is not to think you know how to help 
someone without listening to her. 


Connie Panzarino 


Connie. New York City. 1979 
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Everything revolved around getting drunk. Finally | had to say to 
myself, “I can't wake up another morning like this.” | knew | was 
drinking too much. So | decided that whatever it took, no matter how 
hard it was, | would stop drinking. | think womyn can and should 
help each other to do this. Addiction has to be dealt with on a 
broader level in womyn’s communities. We need more programs like 
the Women's Alcoholism Program in Cambridge and the Alcoholism 
Center for Women in Los Angeles. 


My lesbianism has been my strength. It's the one thing I've never 
doubted. 


Claudia McCarthy 


Claudia. Alcoholism Treatment Unit, Western Massachusetts Public Hospital. 1978 


— 
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My theory is that women started karate. The power for karate (in all 
styles except for the very newest) comes from the hips, which is 
where women’s power is centered. 


One of the basic things in karate is that you can control your own 
energy. We've taken that further in women’s karate by saying we can 
control our own energy and we can share energy together. We all 
have to be concerned about each other's strength. 


Wendi Dragonfire 


Wendi. New Haven, Connecticut. 1979 


Annie. New York City. 1970 
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| figured out once that I'd spent over two years inside hospitals. My 
official diagnosis is paranoid schizophrenia. I'm into taking 
responsibility for my own craziness, because if you don't, then you 
have an absolutely wonderful excuse for being crazy the rest of your 
life. 


My being a Lesbian — it’s so very comfortable, it’s who | am and that 
in no way can be called crazy. 


Judy Castelli — artist, singer and songwriter 


Judy. Huntington, New York. 1978 
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In a bar, if you're scared to meet people, all you have to do is get to 
the pool table. Pool is a poetic game and it's one of the few games 
that | play. | play chess and pool. | don’t have time for games, 
because | have to play games all day long. | sell office supplies. And | 
can't be Rusty in that store, | have to be Mary Ellen. Pool is a way to 
relax and calm down. 


Rusty Slesinger 


Rusty. Washington, D.C. 1979 


Mabel. New York City. 1978 
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Julie: Both Jinny and Jinx are my lovers, but they're not lovers with 
each other. Jinx and | had no plan to fall in love. When you have a 
stable relationship like the one Jinny and | had for 22/2 years, at age 
50 — Jinny was 56 and Jinx was 49 — upsetting the whole apple 
cart is not the wisest thing to do. 


Jinny: | was basically pretty monogamous and it upset me a lot. 


Jinx: | think monogamy is a very bad trip. | think being shackled to 
one person always would be the most boring thing in the world. 


Jinx, Julie and Jinny. Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 1978 


Makara, Marta and Burning Cloud. Washington, D.C. 1979 


Gwendolyn. New York City. 1978 
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Being a Lesbian has released a lot of energy for me. The movements 
I'm a part of — the Black feminist movement and the women’s 
movement — have given me a place to put that energy. The 
existence of the Lesbian community, a community that defies man- 
made boundaries, is extremely important to me. | especially cherish 
my unique identification with Black Lesbians both present and past, 
here and in all the places we find ourselves as African women. 


Beverly Smith 


After years of constant work, I'm feeling good that we finally have a 
viable Black feminist movement. We're just beginning to 
comprehend all the things it means to be Black and female and 
Lesbian in America. What bothers me most is that racism in the 
women’s movement and homophobia in the Black community are, 
after white-male patriarchy, the forces most likely to choke Black 


feminist struggle. 


Barbara Smith 


Barbara and Beverly. Roxbury, Massachusetts. 1978 
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Once you know that technology is just learning how to do things, 
you don't have to worry any more, you have autonomy. | had a lot of 
fear of technology, not because of the machines, but because it 
meant dealing with those awful people. There is all this intimidating 
stuff around cars, because cars represent the power of being able to 
cope, to get around in the world. If you know how to do that, you 
begin to realize how much more you can do. You can do anything 
you want. 


Valerie Mullin 


Lori and Valerie. Washington, D.C. 1978 
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There is always that question: how to treat the land well? Shall | build 
like our ancestors, to last forever? Or like the Indians, to leave no 
trace? Where to get the money — and the time after working for the 
money and the energy to live up to my loving — to not betray this 
land with my carelessness or expediency? 


Sherry Thomas 
COUNTRY WOMEN 


, Oregon. 1977 


Days Creek 


Liz. OWL Farm 
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In the morning she makes a muscle with her right arm, in the bicep. 
It doesn’t count what it looks like, you have to try to push it down. | 
try, but it is very hard. She is pleased then, and squinches her eyes in 
delight, because she is a strong woman and has hard muscles. 


Elana Dykewomon 
THEY WILL KNOW ME BY MY TEETH 


Jane. Willits, California. 1977 


Pat, Lisa and Moka (rear). Michigan Womyn's Music Festival. 1977 
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I'm 57 and | came out when | was five. I've never had any regrets 
about being gay and I've never hidden it. I've got an attitude where if 
somebody doesn’t want my talent, they can go to hell. I'm a good 
cook. | want to open a gay restaurant of my own with all gay people 
working there. Why should somebody spend gay money and give it 
to straight people? 


Dot Palmerton 


Si gale eas 
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Dot. Washington, D.C. 1979 
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Some days things go so badly, you feel like you're going to cry. The 
other days, it’s a great feeling, being different. It might not take being 
a Lesbian, but it certainly takes being independent and assertive to 
do this kind of work. Otherwise you won't last through the 
comments, the snide remarks and the crude jokes. For me, it almost 
becomes revenge; I'll never quit. 


Joan Fortney 


Joan. Mt. Rainier, Maryland. 1979 
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I've always been a lesbian. Early in my life, | had a conscious 
awareness that I'd better know everything there is to know about 
surviving, because | was going to be responsible for myself. My 
strength developed through day-to-day kinds of labor like moving 
furniture, shoveling snow and pushing my car. 


Powerlifting — using weights — directly confronts the belief that 
women are weak. We all have muscles and we can all make them 
stronger. It gives you a lot of power dealing with men. When you 
know your body is just as good as his, you can't be physically 
intimidated. 


Susan Smith 


Susan. Washington, D.C. 1979 
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Betsy and Pam. Flint Hill, Virginia. 197; 
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Markie. Washington, D.C. 1976 
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Pagan: | had the dream American home in the suburbs with the cars 
and the garden and three children. | thought | was doing what | was 
supposed to be doing, but | felt like a miserable failure anyway. And 
then | started reading all that ferninist literature. 


Kady: When we moved into this house together, Pagan had been 
cooking for her family for 25 years and so she wouldn't cook at all. | 
cooked the first dinner and the frozen vegetables were still icy when 
we bit into them. “Tastes fine to me,” she said. 


OE ee ne ne ge ee 


Pagan and Kady. Monticello, New York. 1978 
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WOMAN 


| dream of a place between your breasts 
to build my house like a haven 

where | plant crops 

in your body 

an endless harvest 

where the commonest rock 

is moonstone and ebony opal 

giving milk to all of my hungers ~ 

and your night comes down upon me 
like a nurturing rain. 


Audre Lorde 
THE BLACK UNICORN 
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Priscilla and Regina. Brooklyn, New York. 1979 


Morning and Meadow. Willits, California. 1977 


, 


Summer (rear) 
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| thank the kind spirits and Goddesses for a beautiful daughter, 
womyn-child. Darquita Sharleen has always been a very happy child, 
especially when she awakens in the morning, always with a smile. It's 
like having the sun shine on me every morning. She is a child of the 
world. | want her to listen, learn and experience from her womyn- 
folks because they have stories to share with her. 


Denyeta 


aS 


Darquita and Denyeta. Alexandria, Virginia. 1979 


Lois and Julie. Outer Banks, North Carolina. 1978 


Mary and Tina. Fourth Anniversary of Lammas Women’s Shop, Washington, D.C. 1977 


JEB. Dyke, Virginia. 1975 
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These lines from “Transcendental Etude” from THE DREAM OF A COMMON LANGUAGE, Poems 
1974-1977, by Adrienne Rich, are used with the permission of the author and the publisher, W.W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. Copyright © 1978 by W.W. Norton & Company, Inc. | 
would like to thank Beth Hodges for Suggesting the title of my book, EYE TO EYE, and for 
pointing out these lines to me. 


My publishing name, Glad Hag Books, was inspired in part by reading GYN/ECOLOGY: THE 
METAETHICS OF RADICAL FEMINISM by Mary Daly, Beacon Press, 1978. 


The Lesbian Herstory Archives can be reached at Box 1258, New York, N.Y. 10001. Periodically, 
they publish a newsletter and suggest a donation of $3 for three issues. 


Judith Schwarz has an article on researching lesbian history in the same issue of SINISTER 
WISDOM that has Tee Corinne’s article on Clementina Hawarden. Back issues, including #5, are 
available from Box 30541, Lincoln, NE 68503. SINISTER WISDOM is a quarterly journal of words 
and pictures for the lesbian imagination in all women. 


This poem is from THE WORK OF A COMMON WOMAN, copyright © 1978, by Judy Grahn and is 
used by permission of the author. Diana Press, Oakland, California, Currently distributes this and 
other works by Judy Grahn. After March, 1980, THE WORK OF A COMMON WOMAN will be 
available from St. Martin's Press, New York. 


These lines are from the Manifesto of the Susan B. Anthony Coven #1, which is printed in THE 
FEMINIST BOOK OF LIGHTS AND SHADOWS, copyright © 1975 by Z. Budapest and The 
Feminist Book of Lights and Shadows Collective, used by permission. THE HOLY BOOK OF 
WOMEN'S MYSTERIES — PART ONE now incorporates all this material and more. Write to: The 


- Feminist Wicca, 442 Lincoln Boulevard, Venice, CA 90291. You also might enjoy WOMANSPIRIT, 


a quarterly magazine of wondrous womanlore, available from Box 263, Wolf Creek, OR 97497. 


These lines by Helen Diner are from MOTHERS AND AMAZONS: THE FIRST FEMININE 
HISTORY OF CULTURE, copyright © 1965 by Julian Press, Inc., New York. Used by permission of 
Julian Press, Inc. An Anchor Press edition is currently available. | don't know if Helen Diner (who 
also wrote under the name of Sir Galahad) was a Lesbian. | do know that in Germany in the 
1930's she explored “matriarchy, gynocracy and other forms of female predominance.” A few 
other a-mazing books | would like to mention are: THE FIRST SEX by Elizabeth Gould Davis, 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1973; WHEN GOD WAS A WOMAN by Merlin Stone, Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovitch, 1978; and WOMAN AND NATURE: THE ROARING INSIDE HER by Susan Griffin, 
Harper and Row, 1978. 


Lisa Cowan and Penny House edited DYKE: A QUARTERLY, which is no longer publishing. This 
quote, used by permission, is from the final issue, No. 6, Summer 1978. Back copies of some 
issues Of DYKE are available from Tomato Publications, Preston Hollow, New York 12469. 


OF WOMAN BORN: MOTHERHOOD AS EXPERIENCE AND INSTITUTION by Adrienne Rich, 
Bantam Books, 1977, is an illuminating general exploration of this subject. For legal referrals or 
the periodical MOM’S APPLE PIE, contact the Lesbian Mothers National Defense Fund, 2446 
Lorentz Place N., Seattle, WA 98109. A GAY PARENTS’ LEGAL GUIDE TO CHILD CUSTODY is 
available for $1 from the National Lawyers Guild, 558 Capp Street, San Francisco, CA 94110. 


There is no quote here, but that won’t stop me from mentioning a very important part of our 
taking control of our lives — self-healing. An extensive catalog of healing resources appears in 
CHRYSALIS #1. CHRYSALIS, a quarterly magazine of women’s culture covering many different 
topics of interest, is available from 635 South Westlake Ave., Ste. 101, Los Angeles, CA 90057. 
Two other books well worth having are: LESBIAN HEALTH MA TTERS, $3.75, from the Santa Cruz 
Women's Health Center, 250 Locust St., Santa Cruz, CA 95060 and WOMANCRAFT, on the 
development of psychic skills, $4, from Diane Mariechild, 105 Elmwood Ave., Quincy, MA 02170. 


Connie is co-coordinator for the Disabled Lesbian Alliance which is organized to raise 
consciousness and break down attitudinal and architectural barriers. The Alliance is open to all 
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interested Lesbians. Contact Connie Panzarino at 5-11 University Place, New York, N.Y. 10003. 


The Women’s Alcoholism Program of CASPAR, Inc. offers services for women concerned about 
their drinking and for those close to alcoholic women: 1348 Cambridge St., Cambridge, MA 02139, 
617-661-1316. The Alcoholism Center for Women, Inc. offers a resident and non-resident 
alcoholism treatment center for women; 1147 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, CA 90006, 213-381- 
7805. For a more extensive directory of facilities and services for gay alcoholics and drug abusers, 
send $1 to Tucker, Box 4623, Arlington, VA 22204. 


Wendi Dragonfire is head instructor of the Valley Women’s Martial Arts Women’s Karate and Self 
Defense School at 284 Bridge St., Springfield, MA 01103, 413-732-8118. She also contributes a 
regular column to AEGIS: A MAGAZINE ON ENDING VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN, which is 
available from Box 21033, Washington, D.C. 20009. HERESIES, an excellent feminist publication 
on art and politics, published its sixth issue on women and violence. HERESIES is available from 
Box 766, Canal Street Station, New York, N.Y. 10013. 


| do not know of any strictly lesbian or feminist periodicals on mental health. Two general 
publications of interest are: MADNESS NETWORK NEWS, Box 684, San Francisco, CA 94101, and 
STATE AND MIND, Box 89, Somerville, MA 02144. 


This triad lasted for 5% years. Although Jinx, Julie and Jinny are still living together as of this 
writing, Julie and Jinny are once again in a monogamous relationship. 


Barbara and Beverly Smith are part of The Combahee River Collective in Boston. The Collective’s 
statement on Black feminism can be obtained for $1 from A.A.S.C., Box 1, Cambridge, MA 02139. 
Barbara is also co-editor of a special Black women’s issue of CONDITIONS, which is available 
from Box 56, Van Brunt Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215. CONDITIONS is a magazine of writing by 
women with an emphasis on writing by lesbians. 


Two extremely useful books are: THE GREASY THUMB AUTOMECHANIC’S MANUAL FOR 
WOMEN by Barb Wyatt, $5.50 and AGAINST THE GRAIN: A CARPENTRY MANUAL FOR 
WOMEN by Dale McCormick, $6. Both are available from the lowa City Women’s Press, 116% E. 
Benton St., lowa City, IA 52240. 


These lines are excerpted from COUNTRY WOMEN by Sherry Thomas and Jeanne Tetrault, 
copyright © 1976 by Sherilyn Thomas and Jeanne Tetrault, reprinted by permission of Doubleday 
& Company, Inc. and the author. The book COUNTRY WOMEN is a comprehensive, practical and 
moving handbook for the new farmer. There is also a magazine called COUNTRY WOMEN, 
available from Box 208, Albion, CA 95410. Another book, COUNTRY LESBIANS, the story of the 
WomanShare Collective, is published by WomanShare Books, Box 1735, Grants Pass, OR 97526. 


These lines are from THEY WILL KNOW ME BY my TEETH, stories and poems of lesbian 
struggle, celebration and survival by Elana Dykewomon, used by permission of the author. The 
book is available to women only, $4, from Persephone Press, Box 7222, Watertown, MA 02172. 


The Michigan Womyn's Music Festival is an annual event organized by the We Want the Music 
Collective, 1501 Lyons St., Mt. Pleasant, MI 48858. This gathering of thousands of us together in 
the country is a truly unique experience! Womyn interested in hearing our music who do not have 
other access to it can write for a mail order catalog of record albums to: Ladyslipper Music, Box 
3124, Durham, N.C. 27705. 


Women interested in powerlifting can contact Susan, c/o ARM (Abortion Rights Movement of 
Women's Liberation), 1212 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003. 


Kady’s book, THE NOTEBOOKS THAT EMMA GAVE ME, The Autobiography of a Lesbian, is 
available for $5 from Kady van Deurs, Box 199, Youngsville, N.Y. 12791. 


“Woman” is reprinted from THE BLACK UNICORN, Poems by Audre Lorde, with the permission 
of the author and the publisher, W.W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. Copyright © 1978 by 
Audre_ Lorde. 


JEB would like to know what you thought of this book. She can be reached at Glad Hag Books, 
Box 2934, Washington, D.C. 20013. 


Handle JEB's collection of photographic portraits with care for it is a dangerous book. It could stir in men 
barely hidden wells of envy, that this openness and this strength do not belong to them either by nature or 
by conquest. It could send heterosexual women to their mirrors, there to unearth in themselves deeply 
buried questions and maybe some answers. With it, otherwise docile lesbians may charge into city streets 
or rural thoroughfares snagging every passer-by to say, “Look, this is what a woman really is.” 

j Sally Gearhart 


EYE TO EYE is a beautiful, proud and sensitive portrait — a book that every Lesbian will want to own. 
’ Ginny Vida 


JEB's photographs are moments out of our lives, allowing us to know each other and our possibilities. 
Ruth Mountaingrove 


Judith Schwarz, in her introduction, reaches into our herstory to affirm and document the contributions of 
earlier women-loving photographers. Tee Corinne 


As we need to share our words for power, so also do we need to share the contours of our faces, and the 
visual shapes of our loving and of our lives. The splendid vitality captured within EYE TO EYE makes this 
possible. Audre Lorde 


$8.95 | ~~ Glad Hag Books ISBN 0-9603176-0-0 
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